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The Executive Committee of the Association 
for International Conciliation wish to arouse the 
interest of the American people in the progress of 
the movement for promoting international peace 
and relations of comity and good fellowship 
between nations. To this end they print and 
circulate documents giving information as to the 
progress of these movements, in order that 
individual citizens, the newspaper press, and 
organizations of various kinds may have readily 
available accurate information on these subjects. 

For the information of those who are not familiar 
with the work of the Association for International 
Conciliation, a list of its publications will be 
found on pp. ro and 11. 
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THE EXPANSION OF MILITARY 
EXPENDITURES 


On preparation for war, or, to put it officially, for 
the preservation of peace, the eight great powers 
spent in 1908 $1,320,000,000. Of these powers four, 
Russia, Germany, Great Britain and France, spend 
more than $200,000,000 annually for this purpose, and 
the United States spends not much less. Every year 
the French pay $5.21 per capita, the British $4.46 
and the Germans $4.07, for the security against 
foreign invasion that military and naval establish- 
ments are supposed to afford. All of which indicates 
that peace, under modern conditions, is a luxury to be 
secured only at heavy cost. The eighteenth century 
was replete with wars, but in time of peace the shadow 
of war did not lie heavily, as now. Satisfactory figures 
of public expenditures for that century are difficult to 
obtain; for England, however, which we must remem- 
ber was distinguished at that time for her readiness to 
spend money for the preservation of national glory, 
we have an entirely reliable account, prepared by a 
Parliamentary Commission and published in 1870.* 
The cost of maintaining the British army and navy in 
time of peace was as follows: 


Per Capita 
1698-1700 £,1,299,000.... 5 Shillings 
1715-1717 1,713,000 
1736-1738 1,842,000 
1753-1755 1,998,000....6 ™ 
1773-1775 3,811,000 
1790-1792 6,59%,000....%4 “* 


* Cited in Leroy Beaulieu, Traité des Finances II, 267-68. 
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The England of William and Mary, a great power, 
conscious of her destiny to command the seas, spent 
on her army and navy about the same amount of 
money that Switzerland, protected by treaties and the 
conflicting interests of the powers, spends on her 
army to-day. The England of 1775, facing the revolt 
of her American colonies and confronted by bitter 
enemies on the Continent, spent on her army and 
navy a quarter more than Belgium spends to-day on 
an army that might almost be said to exist for cere- 
monial purposes alone, since Belgium would be abso- 
lutely helpless in case of aggression by a great power. 

In France the cost of maintaining the army and 
navy at the close of the war with England (1785) was 
about 100,000,000 francs—less than one-tenth of 
the present military and naval budgets. Inthe middle 
of the century the military and naval expenses appear 
to have been less than 60,000,000 francs. The war- 
like Frederick maintained the peace and honor of his 
realm—a small country, it is true, with between three 
and four million souls, but beleaguered by hereditary 
enemies—at an annual cost of less than 6,000,000 
thalers ($4,500,000); his peace-loving descendant of 
to-day, with less than twenty times the population to 
rule, spends fifty-seven times as much. Austria 
played a large réle in middle eighteenth century his- 
tory with peace expenditures of less than 25,000,000 
gulden ($10,000,000). 

Possibly it is unfair to draw comparisons between 
the peace expenditures of the present time and those 
of a century or more ago. Before the Napoleonic 
wars, it may be said, military events moved in a fairly 
leisurely fashion. While war might be declared in 
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the fall, hostilities would not necessarily open before 
spring. The preparations for a war, therefore, could 
be postponed until their need became apparent. To- 
day hostilities are likely to begin the day after a 
declaration of war, and the outcome of the struggle 
may well be determined by the events of the first 
fortnight. The actual cost of such a war as the 
Franco-Prussian was in large measure already 
accounted for in the cost of antecedent military 
preparations. Such preparations may perhaps best be 
treated as war itself in its primary form. We may, 
then, reach juster conclusions if we compare present 
peace expenditures with the war expenditures of an 
earlier epoch. 

For most of the countries of Europe, war expendi- 
tures in the eighteenth century can scarcely be 
estimated at all. The institution of plunder of non- 
combatants was still in vigor; a part of the pay of the 
soldier was his chance of booty. The sums extorted 
from captured cities and from neutral cities without 
adequate means of protection were enormous, as were 
also the indemnities of defeated states and the subsi- 
dies of allies. ‘These sums were not regularly covered 
into public treasuries and voted in budgets; they were 
handled with a good deal of freedom by the princes 
and generals into whose hands they fell. It was even 
possible to make money by warfare. Thus Frederick, 
who received a treasure of 8,700,000 thalers upon his 
accession to the throne, left a treasure of between 60 
and 70 million thalers, a large part of which had been 
earned by war. 

The cost of the wars of France was borne in far 
larger measure by the budget, and hence admits of 
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approximate calculations. The military and naval 
expenses of the wars 1688 and 1702 amounted to about 
3,865,000,000 francs. The War of the Austrian Suc- 
cession (1739-48) cost France about 800,000,000 
francs. The cost of the Seven Years’ War (1756-63) 
Was near 1,500,000,000 francs. The cost of the 
Napoleonic wars was, of course, enormous; for the 
years 1806-08, which may be treated as fairly repre- 
sentative, the military and naval budgets averaged 
415,000,000 francs. 

Our best basis for comparison, however, is the war 
expenditures of England. Since the time of William III 
Engiand has conducted her wars, for the most part, 
on a cash basis; satisfactory accounts have been kept, 
and these have been summarized in the Parliamentary 
report mentioned above. The following table gives 
the military and naval expenditures for the periods of 
war from 1688 to the close of the Napoleonic war, 
less the estimated cost of the peace footing, or the 
net costs of the wars: 





Years Cost 

1688-97 War in Ireland and France...........- 432,643,000 
1702-13 War of the Spanish Succession....... 50,684,000 
1718-21 ae 43547,000 
1739-48 War of the Austrian Succession....... 43,655,000 
1756-63 DOO BONN WOE oie. ceckisecsseasness 82,623,000 
1776-85 War with America, France and Spain 97,599,000 
1793-1815 War with France..........cecescseces 831,440,000 


The cost to England of the war with the French 
Republic and Napoleon was more than twice the cost 
of all the wars of England since the Revolution. The 
reputation for solidity that England gained at that 
time on account of her ability to pay war taxes and 
yet increase in wealth still lies at the basis of her 
credit with the world. Yet compared with modern 
military expenditures the burden of the French war 
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appears nothing extraordinary. In two years and a 
half England spent one-fourth as much in subjugating 
the Boers as she spent in twenty years of war with 
France. In the next fifteen years, even if the peace 
of Europe is not disturbed, Great Britain will spend 
on her army and navy more than she spent on these 
services in the period from 1793 to 1815. As for the 
budgets that served as a material basis for Napoleon's 
achievements, they were ordinarily less than two-fifths 
of the annual budgets of the French Republic to-day. 
Evidently the cost of making history has increased 
enormously in a hundred years. 

We are accustomed to regard as extremely moment- 
ous the war of 1776-1785, which resulted in our 
independence and which involved England in a struggle 
with France and Spain that extended throughout both 
hemispheres. This war cost England a sum 67 per 
cent. in excess of a single year’s budget of the present. 
The Seven Years’ War, which drove France from the 
North American Continent and forced Spain to relin- 
quish Florida, cost Great Britain 40 per cent. more than 
a year of present peace. The War of the Austrian 
Succession, involving eight years of fighting with France 
and Spain and the suppression of a formidable Jacobite 
insurrection at home, cost England three-fourths of a 
present budget. The War of the Spanish Succession, 
distinguished by events of the magnitude of Blenheim 
and Ramillies, cost about nine-tenths of a present 
year’s military outlay. 

Absolutely considered, modern peace is unquestion- 
ably vastly more expensive than the wars of an earlier 
period. True, the wars involved a large destruction 
of property and loss of life that never figured in the 
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expenditures. But our statistics for time of peace also 
fail to include the waste of time entailed by universal 
military service and the waste of ability in organizing 
so vast an enterprise as an army in peace. 

It is true, of course, that the world to-day is incom- 
parably richer than the world of Pitt or of Marlborough. 
The per capita burden of modern armaments would have 
been almost intolerable to the British of the eighteenth 
century; it would have crushed the taxpayers of France 
or Germany. It is possible—though not very probable 
—that the burden of military expenditures signified 
greater hardship to the average citizen of an eighteenth 
century state than it signifies to the citizen to-day. 
The question is one which we may leave open, as it 
does not bear directly upon the present purpose, which 
is briefly to indicate that military expenditures, con- 
ducted competitively, expand with the ability of the 
people to bear the burden of taxes. And this is no 
less true of an epoch of peace than of an epoch of 
war. 

It is now over a decade since Dr. von Block called 
attention to the remarkable increase in military expen- 
ditures in modern states. We have the benefit of the 
statistics of another ten years; and these prove that 
the expansion of expenditures of this nature have 
suffered no check. The following table, adapted from 
Schwarz, Die Finanzsysteme der Grossmichte, givesa 
fairly accurate view of the situation. It indicates that 
military expenditures have increased pari passu with 
industrial progress. 
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MILITARY AND NAVAL EXPENDITURES 


1Boer War 21880-81 *1891-92 #1873 51874 ° 1892-93 

It will be observed that in the case of each of the 
eight great powers, military expenditures have in- 
creased since 1875, not merely in absolute amount, but 
relatively to the population. It is doubtful whether 
the average man’s income has increased in any of these 
countries more than in proportion to the military 
expenditures per capita. 

In the case of each of the eight great powers, military 
expenditures have increased since 1875, not merely 
in absolute amount, but relatively to the population. 
The per capita figures for Great Britain, Germany and 
France show an increase which, in all probability, 
exceeds the percentage increase in average incomes. 
If we exclude from our reckoning the large incomes 
that have developed so rapidly in every country in the 
last forty years, and which, except in Great Britain, 
pay a relatively small proportion of the taxation 
raised for military purposes, we should find that in 
all these countries, except the United States, military 
expenditures have increased more rapidly than aver- 
age incomes. In Austria, France and Italy the last 
cight years represented in the table show practically 
stationary per capita expenditures—a situation due 
to tax exhaustion. In the developing states heavier 
charges are still possible, and their military expenses 
expand accordingly, by the law that war shall consume 


the fruits of progress. ALVIN S. JOHNSON 


T r per 

1875 ain 1890 elghe 7 ame 1998 capita 

United States. ..$ 62,600,000 1.62 $ 70,268,000 1.11 $194,028,000 2.54 $193,000,000 2.24 
Great Britain ... 129,639,000 3.61 154,279,000 3.72 14589,804,000 12.00 223,473,000 4.40 
German Empire *105,744,000 2.34 %128,471,000 2.7 191,385,000 3.38 256,624,000 4.07 
Ee 244,682,000 1.25 55:439,000 1.34 70,051,000 1.54 76,423,000 1.53 
Russia ........+ 9112,367,000 1.25 138,333,000 1.15 216,352,000 1.60 267,920,000 1.77 
France .....+-006 125,135,000 3.46 151,040,000 3.97 207,174,000 5.32 204,787,000 5.21 
Jtaly...sccccvces *39,949,000 1.45 69,135,000 2.3% 73,784,000 2.27 775309,000 2.30 
Japan......+...- ®4,895,000 0.156 °%8,922,500 0.223 26,517,000 0.59 52,510,000 1.06 
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